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This paper concerns an ESL motivations 
assessment of adult Chinese learners at 
Chinese Information and Community Ser¬ 
vices (CICS). 512 ESL learners partici¬ 
pated in the survey. The findings of the 
survey are as follows: (1) The motives of 
adult Chinese immigrants attending ESL 
classes include linguistic needs, basic 
skills, cultural awareness, social interac¬ 
tion, and writing resumes. (2) There are 
no significant differences in perceived 
motivations according to age, education 
level, and length of stay in Canada; how¬ 
ever, there are slight differences among a 


few indicators. (3) The implications to 
ESL teaching are that a) teaching objec¬ 
tives at the CICS of Metropolitan Toronto 
should include both the teaching of English 
and Canadian culture; b) the teaching of 
English should focus on language needed 
for conducting everyday life and social 
interaction; c) all four language skills 
(speaking, listening, reading, and writing) 
should be taught at the same time with 
more emphasis on the first three skills: d) 
pronunciation and vocabulary teaching is 
also necessary. 


Recent developments in language teaching include interest in language 
teaching objectives, language content, and curriculum design (Stem 1983). 
Curriculum design, especially its content and objectives, should meet 
learners’ needs. Meeting learners' needs is particularly important in the 
adult learning situation. Brundage and Mackeracher (1980: 106) write that 
“success in satisfying needs and reaching established objectives becomes 
a reinforcer for the changes already made and a motive for further learn¬ 
ing.” One method for eliciting learners’ needs is through a motivation 
assessment. 

Several studies have been done in ESL motivations assessment (Anisfeld 
and Lambert 1961; Lambert et al 1972; Gardner and Lambert 1972; Cle¬ 
ment et al 1977; Ostler 1980; Beaty and Chan 1984; Sun 1987). The 
subjects of these studies were either high school students or adults in 
formal educational institutions. None of the studies assesses adult ESL 
motivations in nonformal educational institutions. The lack of research in 
assessing ESL motivations of adult learners in community-based pro¬ 
grammes makes it difficult for ESL adult educators to plan the curriculum 
or teach this particular group of learners. It is hoped that the results and 
suggestions made in this study will be of assistance in these regards. 
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Purpose of Study 

The purpose of this study is to assess the ESL motivations of adult 
Chinese immigrants in a particular nonformal educational institution: 
Chinese Information and Community Services (CICS) of Metropolitan 
Toronto. The study seeks to answer the following questions: (1) What 
motivates adult Chinese immigrants attending ESL classes? (2) Do per¬ 
ceived motivations differ according to age, education level, and length of 
stay in Canada? (3) What are the implications of the results of this study 
for ESL teaching? 

Method 

Chinese Information and Community Services 

The survey was conducted among learners at the CICS in the fall of 
1988. The agency has two locations: Toronto and Scarborough. The 
agency provides services such as information and referral, counselling, 
ESL training programmes, etc., to all the Chinese-speaking people in 
Metro Toronto and vicinity. 

Participants 

Of 580 learners in the CICS’ ESL classes, 570 participated in the sur¬ 
vey, resulting in 512 usable or partially usable responses. Among the 512 
surveyed, 379 were female and 129 male. 377 were from Hong Kong, 40 
from China, 33 from Southeast Asia, and the remainder from India, 
Taiwan, South and Central America, Mauritius, and France. The partici¬ 
pants ranged in age from 17-80 (44% were 60+, 38% between the age 
of 45-59, 14% between the age of 30-44, and 3% between the age of 
17-29). 

Variables 

Presently there is no generally accepted definition for “motivation” 
(Kidd 1959; Brundage and Mackeracher 1980; Wlodkowski 1985). Con¬ 
sequently, it is difficult to determine appropriate variables for assessing 
adult learners’ motivations in second language learning. Moreover, the 
variables used by Gardner and Lambert (1972), Schumann (1975), and 
Clement et al (1977) may not necessarily be applicable to adult second 
language learners in nonformal educational institutions. 

The writer decided, therefore, to utilize different variables to assess 
adult Chinese learners’ motivations. The variables used in the survey con¬ 
sisted of linguistic needs, basic skills, cultural awareness, social interac¬ 
tion, and employment opportunities and advancement. 
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Procedures 

A survey kit which included a sheet explaining the purpose of the survey 
as well as procedures for conducting the survey, a data sheet for the 
instructor to fill out, a copy of the questionnaire in Chinese and English, 
and questionnaire (in Chinese) for the participants, was given to the ESL 
instructors by the ESL coordinator at CICS. 

Chinese questionnaires were distributed to the learners and collected as 
soon as they finished. The questionnaire was divided into two parts: Per¬ 
sonal data and Motivations for Studying English (see Appendix for the 
latter). 

Because of their limited previous educational background, the partici¬ 
pants were asked to rank their choices on a simple 3-point scale, according 
to the degree of importance to their ESL learning, rather than a 5-point 
scale. The 3-point scale was as follows: 1 = “important”, 2 = “some¬ 
what important”, and 3 = “not important”. The numbers were changed 
as follows: 2 = “important”, 1 = “somewhat important”, and 0 = “not 
important” for descriptive analysis. For interpretative analysis, the writer 
used even numerical distribution to provide a 5-value scale (see Table 2). 

Due to a mistake made by the writer, the “grammar” indicator which 
was on the English version of the questionnaire was omitted from the 
Chinese version. As a result, the survey does not indicate the learners’ 
interest in the learning of grammar. 

Results and Discussion 

General 

Table 1 displays, in descending order, the group mean of the five vari¬ 
ables: linguistic needs, basic skills, cultural awareness, social interaction, 
and employment and advancement. Linguistic needs received the highest 
mean of 1.7 while employment and advancement received the lowest of 
0.9. 

Table 2 indicates the rank order, descending by mean, of the perceived 
motivations of adult Chinese ESL learners. The response for speaking, 
listening, reading, pronunciation, making phone calls, riding public trans¬ 
portation, shopping, seeking help, banking was “very important.” This is 
not accidental given the fact that the group studied were immigrants. For 
immigrants, their primary motives in learning a second language is 
associated with their immediate needs: knowing the language and the basic 
skills required to function in the new society; i.e., survival skills. 

The value for acquiring vocabulary, writing skill, using postal service, 
filling out forms, writing resumes, watching TV or movies, listening to 
radio, reading newspapers, learning about Canada, knowing Canadian fes- 
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Table 1 


Survey Analysis: TOTAL (Number = 512) 


mean 


LINGUISTIC NEEDS 

1. speaking 

1.9 

2. listening 

1.9 

3. reading 

1.7 

4. writing 

1.4 

5. vocabulary 

1.6 

6. pronunciation 

1.7 

BASIC SKILLS 

1. ride public trans. 

1.8 

2. shopping 

1.8 

3. banking 

1.7 

4. postal system 

1.6 

5. seek help 

1.8 

6. phone calls 

1.9 

7. forms 

1.6 

8. travel on own 

1.5 

9. TV, radio, movies 

1.5 

10. newspapers 

1.2 

CULTURAL AWARENESS 

1. learn about Canada 

1.6 

2. friends with Canadians 

1.4 

3. Canadian festivals 

1.4 

4. Canadian customs 

1.4 

SOCIAL INTERACTION 

1. children 

1.4 

2. neighbours 

1.6 

3. parties 

1.1 

4. visit Canadians 

1.0 

EMPLOYMENT AND ADVANCEMENT 

1. find job 

1.0 

2. advance in job 

0.8 

3. secondary education 

0.5 

4. make more money 

0.8 

4. resume 

1.4 


GRAND MEAN 1.5 


group mean 
1.7 


1.6 


1.5 


1.3 


0.9 
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Table 2 


Survey Analysis: RANK ORDER (descending by mean) 


I. 


II. 


VERY IMPORTANT (mean range 2.0 - 1.7) 


speaking 

1.9 

listening 

1.9 

phone calls 

1.9 

ride public trans. 

1.8 

shopping 

1.8 

seek help 

1.8 

reading 

1.7 

pronunciation 

1.7 

banking 

1.7 

4 PORT A NT (mean range 1.6 - 

1.3) 

vocabulary 

1.6 

postal system 

1.6 

forms 

1.6 

learn about Canada 

1.6 

neighbours 

1.6 

travel on own 

1.5 

TV, radio, movies 

1.5 

writing 

1.4 

friends with Canadians 

1.4 

Canadian festivals 

1.4 

Canadian customs 

1.4 

children 

1.4 

resume 

1.4 


(Grand Mean = 1.5) 


III. 


IV. 


MODERATELY IMPORTANT (mean range 1.2 - 0.8 


newspapers 

1.2 

parties 

1.1 

visit Canadians 

1.0 

find job 

1.0 

advance in job 

0.8 

make more money 

0.8 


SLIGHTLY IMPORTANT (mean range 0.7 - 
secondary education 0.5 


0.4) 


V. NOT IMPORTANT (mean range 0.3 - 0.0) 
none 
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tivals and customs, making friends with Canadians, travelling indepen¬ 
dently, and talking—to children, grandchildren, workmates, and neigh¬ 
bours—was “important.” The response demonstrates that the secondary 
motives of learning English consists of linguistic needs such as vocabulary 
and writing, learning culture, ability to interact socially, and a job related 
indicator—writing resumes. 

Reading newspapers, conversing at parties, visiting Canadians, advanc¬ 
ing in and finding a job, and making more money were considered as only 
“moderately important” to adult Chinese ESL learners. In Metro Toronto, 
there is a large Chinese community and there are more than ten Chinese 
newspapers available to provide domestic and international news. Hence, 
the need for reading English language newspapers is not of primary impor¬ 
tance. Conversing at parties and visiting Canadians for socialization are 
not highly important since (1) most of the Chinese assessed have their 
families or relatives here; thus, there is no need to seek others for social 
interaction; (2) for those who did not have families or relatives here, 
various Chinese organizations and associations, religious organizations, 
etc., provide opportunities to befriend other Chinese; and (3) due to lin¬ 
guistic and cultural barriers, it is difficult to socialize with other Cana¬ 
dians. 

The participants also demonstrated a low interest in employment and 
advancement. This was probably related to the population studied. The 
majority of the participants (82%) were over 45 years of age and, it can 
be assumed, they were less concerned about employment and advance¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, 82% of the respondents had less than Grade 10 educa¬ 
tion and would probably not be interested in pursuing post-secondary edu¬ 
cation. 

Residence in Canada 

There was no significant difference in regard to the length of stay (see 
Table 3) and motivation to learn English for speaking, listening, vocabu¬ 
lary, pronunciation, riding public transportation, shopping, banking, using 
postal system, seeking help, making phone calls, filling out forms, travel¬ 
ling on own, watching TV or movies, listening to radio, learning about 
Canada, making friends with Canadians, knowing Canadian festivals and 
customs, talking to neighbours, attending a college or university, and 
writing resumes. For example, speaking was considered very important to 
all the participants regardless of their duration of stay. 

Reading and writing skills, reading newspapers, talking to children and 
grandchildren, finding and advancing in jobs, making more money, con¬ 
versing at parties, and visiting Canadians were related to length of stay in 
Canada. These motives or needs decreased as the length of stay increased, 
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Table 3 


Survey Analysis—selection criteria: Residence in Canada 


months 

1-6 

7-12 

13-24 

25-60 61-120 

121 + 

number T:510 

59 

48 

88 

180 

95 

40 

percent 

12% 

9% 

17% 

35% 

19% 

8% 

LINGUISTIC NEEDS 







1. speaking 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

2. listening 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

3. reading 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

4. writing 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

5. vocabulary 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

6. pronunciation 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

BASIC SKILLS 







1. ride public trans. 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

2. shopping 

1.8 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

3. banking 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.8 

4. postal system 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.8 

5. seek help 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

6. phone calls 

1.9 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

7. forms 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

8. travel on own 

1.6 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

9. TV, radio, movies 

1.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.5 

10. newspapers 

1.6 

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

1.1 

0.9 

CULTURAL AWARENESS 







1. learn about Canada 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.5 

2. friends with Canadians 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5. 

1.3 

1.4 

3. Canadian festivals 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

4. Canadian customs 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

1.2 

1.5 

SOCIAL INTERACTION 







1. children 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

1.4 

1.6 

1.4 

2. neighbours 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

3. parties 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.0 

0.9 

1.3 

4. visit Canadians 

1.2 

1.1 

1.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

EMPLOYMENT AND ADVANCEMENT 






1. find job 

1.5 

1.1 

1.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

2. advance in job 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

3. secondary education 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

0.6 

0.5 

4. resume 

1.6 

1.5 

1.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

5. make more money 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 
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with the exception of talking to children and grandchildren. The exception 
was age related (82% over the age of 45). Table 4 exhibits that this 
particular need is greater among older participants learning English. 

Education Level 

In general, education level and motivations for learning English did not 
appear connected (see Table 4). Nonetheless, there were very slight differ¬ 
ences among college educated learners (7%) in a number of indicators. 
Participants with college education indicated a lower interest in linguistic 
needs such as reading, vocabulary acquisition, or pronunciation. This is 
due to most already having more than 10 years of English language training 
at school. Language teaching in Chinese schools emphasizes reading, 
vocabulary acquisition, and pronunciation. Therefore, college educated 
respondents were less concerned about these particular linguistic needs. 

Similarly, the need for learning English to ride public transportation, 
shop, use the postal system, fill out forms, make friends with Canadians, 
know Canadian festivals, talk to children (or grandchildren) and neigh¬ 
bours is less important for college educated participants since they have 
enough English to perform simple everyday routines. However, the mean 
score for reading English newspapers and conversing at parties was highest 
for college educated participants. This is perhaps because these partici¬ 
pants are more curious and receptive to new ideas and people outside of 
their culture. Reading newspaper and interacting with other Canadians 
provide an opportunity to know Canada. 

Age 

No significant differences were found in regard to the relationship 
between age and motivations (see Table 5) among speaking, listening, 
reading, vocabulary, pronunciation, riding public transportation, shop¬ 
ping, seeking help, making phone calls, travelling on own, learning about 
Canada, knowing Canadian festivals and neighbours. However, writing, 
banking, using the postal system, filling out forms, watching TV or 
movies, listening to radio, reading newspapers, making friends with Cana¬ 
dians, knowing Canadian customs, conversing at parties, talking to chil¬ 
dren and grandchildren, visiting and talking to Canadians, and employ¬ 
ment and advancement factors are age related. The connection is inverse: 
the higher the age, the lower the mean (or the mean remained constant) 
except for talking to childem and grandchildren. The exception was due 
to older people being more likely to have older children or non-bilingual 
grandchildren. Of the participants, 44% were at or approaching retirement 
age. Hence, they were less interested in seeking employment and advance- 
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Table 4 


Survey Analysis—selection criteria: Education Level 


grade range 

L3 

±6 


10-12 

13 + 

number T:497 

97 

165 

145 

57 

33 

percent 

20% 

29 % 

33% 

12% 

7% 

LINGUISTIC NEEDS 

1. speaking 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

2. listening 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.0 

3. reading 

1.6 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

4. writing 

1.4 

1.3 

1.4 

1.4 

1.4 

5. vocabulary 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

6. pronunciation 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

2.0 

1.5 

BASIC SKILLS 

1. ride public trans. 

1.6 

1.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

2. shopping 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

3. banking 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.7 

4. postal system 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

5. seek help 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

6. phone calls 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

7. forms 

1.7 

1.6 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

8. travel on own 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

9. TV, radio, movies 

1.7 

1.4 

1.6 

1.7 

1.8 

10. newspapers 

1.7 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

CULTURAL AWARENESS 

1. learn about Canada 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.7 

2. friends with Canadians 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.3 

3. Canadian festivals 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.2 

4. Canadian customs 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

SOCIAL INTERACTION 

1. children 

1.3 

1.7 

1.4 

1.4 

1.1 

2. neighbours 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 

1.6 

1.4 

3. parties 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 

4. visit Canadians 

1.3 

1.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.2 

EMPLOYMENT AND ADVANCEMENT 

1. find job 1.3 

0.8 

1.1 

1.4 

1.3 

2. advance injob 

1.1 

0.6 

0.9 

1.1 

1.0 

3. secondary education 

0.9 

0.4 

0.5 

0.9 

0.9 

4. make more money 

1.1 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

5. resume 

1.6 

1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

1.3 
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Table 5 


Survey Analysis—selection criteria: Age 


age groups 

17-29 

30-44 

45-59 

60+ 

number T:457 

15 

64 

175 

203 

percent 

3% 

14% 

38% 

44% 

A. LINGUISTIC NEEDS 

1. speaking 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

2. listening 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

1.9 

3. reading 

1.8 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

4. writing 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.3 

5. vocabulary 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

6. pronunciation 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

1.7 

B. BASIC SKILLS 

1. ride public trans. 

1.7 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

2. shopping 

1.8 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

3. banking 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

4. postal system 

1.7 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

5. seek help 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

6. phone calls 

1.9 

2.0 

1.8 

1.8 

7. forms 

1.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.5 

8. travel on own 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

9. TV, radio, movies 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

10. newspapers 

1.8 

1.6 

1.2 

1.0 

C. CULTURAL AWARENESS 

1. learn about Canada 

1.7 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

2. friends with Canadians 

1.7 

1.7 

1.5 

1.4 

3. Canadian festivals 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.4 

4. Canadian customs 

1.8 

1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

D. SOCIAL INTERACTION 

1. children 

0.9 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

2. neighbours 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

3. parties 

1.7 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

4. visit Canadians 

1.9 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

E. EMPLOYMENT AND ADVANCEMENT 

1. find job 2.0 

1.8 

1.0 

0.6 

2. advance in job 

1.7 

1.7 

0.8 

0.5 

3. secondary education 

1.2 

0.9 

0.4 

0.4 

4. resume 

1.8 

1.7 

1.5 

1.2 

5. make more money 

1.3 

1.5 

0.8 

0.5 
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ment and probably depended on adult children to assist them in carrying 
out certain essential activities. 

Other Motivations 

On the questionnaire, three blank spaces were provided for the partici¬ 
pants to fill out any other motives for learning English. 22 participants 
indicated that learning English to speak to their physician was “very impor¬ 
tant.” 

Conclusion 

What motivates the adult Chinese immigrant who attends ESL classes? 
The results of the study suggest that the motives of adult Chinese immi¬ 
grants attending ESL classes include all basic linguistic needs, basic skills 
(except reading newspapers), cultural awareness, social interaction (except 
conversing at parties and visiting Canadians), and writing resumes. 

Do perceived motivations differ according to age, education level, and 
length of residence in Canada? Contrary to general assumptions that moti¬ 
vation to learn differs according to these factors, this study finds there are 
no significant differences among most of the indicators in these regards. 
However, there are slight differences among some indicators. For exam¬ 
ple, older participants are less concerned about employment and advance¬ 
ment, and college educated participants show less need for learning to 
read, acquiring vocabulary, etc. 

What are the implications of the results of the study for ESL teaching? 
Based on the results of this study, the writer would like to make the 
following recommendations in regard to the ESL programme at CICS and 
other similar institutions. First, teaching objectives at CICS should include 
both the teaching of English and Canadian culture. The teaching of English 
should focus on language needed for conducting everyday life (basic skills) 
and social interaction. All four language skills: speaking, listening, read¬ 
ing, and writing should be taught at the same time with more emphasis 
on the first three skills. Pronunciation and vocabulary teaching is also 
necessary. 

Learning Canadian culture is clearly important to adult Chinese ESL 
learners. Linguistic needs and basic skills supercede cultural awareness in 
importance, but cultural awareness is given priority over social interaction 
and employment and advancement. Within this category, the mean for 
learning about Canadian geography, history and laws was slightly above 
the grand mean value, and learning about Canadian festivals and social 
customs and making friends with Canadians was slightly below the grand 
mean. All fell within the value range: “important.” 
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82% of ESL learners at CICS are over 45 years of age. Meeting the 
needs of this predominant age group is very important for the instructor. 
Instructors tend to attempt to satisfy the needs of the majority, in this case, 
older learners. This creates problems for younger adult learners whose 
needs often remain unmet, and the pace of teaching tends to be too slow 
for them (based on personal teaching experience). Perhaps separate classes 
are needed for young adults whose primary needs are access to employ¬ 
ment and advancement. 

Lastly, this study also reveals demographic characteristics of adult edu¬ 
cation participants. The survey confirms the findings of Dickinson and 
Vemer (1977) Devereaux (1984), and Davie (1986) that most adult learn¬ 
ers are female. But contrary to their findings, this study shows that (1) 
there are more older participants (82% are 45 or over) than younger par¬ 
ticipants (17% are under 44), and (2) the majority of the participants 
(82%) have less than Grade 10 education. This study also confirms Dickin¬ 
son and Vemer’s (1977) findings that those who have lived in the country 
for a longer period are more active participants in adult education; e.g., 
62% of the participants have been here for more than 2 years. 

The data does provide some insights into the motivations of adult 
Chinese learners in attending ESL classes. Since the survey represents 
approximately one-third of the ESL participants in Metro Toronto, ESL 
coordinators, instructors, and curriculum writers who are working with 
adult Chinese immigrants may find the study of value to their programme 
planning and curriculum design. 
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APPENDIX 


Motivations for Studying English 

Please circle the appropriate numbers to indicate your response to the questions 
by using the following scale. 

1. important 

2. somewhat important 

3. not important 


A. In studying English, I am interested in 

speaking 

listening 

reading 

writing 

grammar 

vocabulary 

pronunciation 

B. I would like this course to help me 

to ride subways and buses 

to shop 

to use a bank 

to use the mail system 

to ask directions or seek help 

to make phone calls 

to fill out forms 

to write resumes 

to learn about Canada 

(geography, history, laws, etc.) 
to make friends with Canadians 
to learn about Canadian festivals 
to know Canadian social customs 
to talk to my children and grandchildren 
to talk to neighbours, workmates 
to converse at parties 
to be able to visit other Canadians 
to find a job 

to advance in my job or get a better one 
to attend a college or university 
to travel on my own (take airplane) 
to watch TV or movies, listen to radio 
to read newspapers, magazines 
to make more money 


importance 
1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 


1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 

1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
1 2 3 
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